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Coronavirus crisis highlights | 


the best and the worst 


he coronavirus crisis has brought many 
restrictions on people’s lives and a shutdown 
of large sectors of the economy, creating 
an obvious challenge for people in Britain 
and internationally, although most largely 
understand the reasons for the measures and have 
supported them. Of greater concern in the longer term is 
the drastic power grab by governments around the world, 
many of which have passed emergency decrees without any 
parliamentary debate or scrutiny. 
The British government now has 


what one critic called “eye-watering” Althou g h the British 


powers to detain people and close 


Sunday and the Telegraph group, has attacked Starmer 
strongly. In the background is the US rightwing extremist 
Steve Bannon, who is still keen to create a far right populist 
international. 

The coronavirus crisis has shown up how some are 
prepared to exploit the threat. The Sunday Times reported 
on how the Abu Dhabi National Exhibitions Company 
(Adnec) was charging the government up to £3m a month 
for the use of the Excel centre in London as a temporary 

emergency hospital. But the adverse 
publicity led to a quick change of mind 
and forced Adnec to waive the fees — a 
good use of media power. The way 


borders. All over the world people g overnme nt’ S COTO naviru S the world reacts to this massive crisis 


have lost freedom of assembly and 


expression. Invasive surveillance powers are limited to two 
years,in many countries there 
now at least tolerated and sometimes jo nO assurance that such 


systems that in normal times would 
have provoked vocal objections are 


praised for slowing infections. And, 


will show all of us the true meaning of 
community solidarity — and where this 
does or does not exist. 

Britain is one place where we can 
see that rightwing influence goes right 
up to the great offices of state. In this 


although the British government’s powe rs will be Tresc inde d ONCE __ issue of Searchlight we show how 


coronavirus powers are limited to 


two years, in many countries there the threat has passed 


is no assurance that such powers 

will be rescinded once the threat has 

passed. We share the concern of Fionnuala Ni Aolain, the 
United Nations special rapporteur on counterterrorism 
and human rights, who warned, “We could have a parallel 
epidemic of authoritarian and repressive measures 
following close if not on the heels of a health epidemic.” 

In this issue of Searchlight, we look at the coronavirus 
crisis and the far right in and out of government — 
including the way far right regimes, such as that of Viktor 
Orban in Hungary, have imposed far greater authoritarian 
measures under cover of the Covid-19 pandemic. 

In Britain, we have seen how the Tory extreme right 
has a major influence in the media. As Keir Starmer took 
up his position as leader of the Labour Party, he pledged 
to engage constructively with the government during the 
Covid-19 crisis and to support it “where that’s the right * 
thing to do”. Yet the rightwing media, led by the Mail on 
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firmly the enemies of democracy are 
entrenched in political life through 
pressure groups such as the Bruges 
Group. Searchlight has never been shy 
of taking a closer look at such organisations — and we do not 
hold back now in naming home secretary Priti Patel, who 
addressed the Bruges Group in October 2018 and January 
2019. Patel also wrote a letter, thanking the group for its 
support. The nature of the people who have been associated 
with the Bruges Group is revealed in our feature. 
Our revelation follows the news in April that Sir Philip 
Rutnam, former permanent secretary at the Home Office, 
has lodged a claim at the employment tribunal that he 
was constructively dismissed for exposing Patel’s bullying 
behaviour towards Home Office staff. 
Finally, the Covid-19 crisis touches all our lives — its impact 
has certainly been felt by us at Searchlight and by our regular 
contributors. We hope all our readers stay safe and well. s 


Gerry Gable, editor 
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Reports round-up By Gerry Gable 


Anti-racists go online to keep up 
the fight amid coronavirus crisis 


By Cathy Pound 


he campaign Stand Up to 
] Racism hosted an online rally, 
in conjunction with World 

Against Racism, to replace the usual 
UN Anti-Racism Day demonstrations 
because of the Covid-19 pandemic. 

As the co-host of the online panel, 
Love Music Hate Racism’s Zak 
Cochrane, said the rallies that had 
been due to take place in 60 cities 
internationally on 19 March were on 
hold, but as “racism is not on hold” it 
was essential to hear from the 
anti-racist activists who would have 
been speaking at these events. 

Maryam Kane, the other co-host, 
introduced SUTR joint secretaries 
Weyman Bennett and Sabby Dhalu, 
who each contributed opening and 
closing comments. Weyman noted 
that Covid-19 was not a “Chinese 
disease” but “a human disease” and 
that it was maybe inevitable that the 
far right in Britain, Europe and the US 
was exploiting the public health crisis 
to deepen divisions within society. 


Lives 


Sabby noted that anti-Chinese racism 
was “costing lives”. Not only were 
people from Chinese and other East 
Asian communities experiencing 
physical attacks, but anti-Chinese 
racism was also fuelling resistance 

to learning from the successful way 
that China had dealt with the virus. 
China had gone from a recorded 3,892 
Covid-19 cases on 5 February to no 
new cases just six weeks later on 18 
March, while Italy, Spain and Britain 
had failed to contain the virus, Sabby 
said. 

Wilf Sullivan, race equality officer 
at the TUC, noted that the date of the 
rally marked the 60th anniversary of 
the Sharpeville massacre in apartheid 
South Africa, when 69 people 
protesting against the racist “pass 
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Wilf Sullivan, 


officer at the TUC, 
was among the 
speakers at the 


laws” were killed and many more were 
injured. The UN had chosen the date 
of one of the first demonstrations 
against apartheid as the international 
anti-racism day as this was a struggle 
that was successful — albeit 34 years 
later. 

Wilf noted that being an 
undocumented refugee today, or 
one of the Windrush generation who 
was unable to produce the correct 
paperwork, brought echoes of the 
era of the pass laws — as did some of 
the legal measures of the coronavirus 
lockdown period. 

Steve Hedley, assistant general 
secretary of the RMT transport union, 
said, “It is essential that every trade 
unionist gets behind the anti-racist 
movement and combats racism at 
every opportunity.” 

Author David Rosenberg noted, 
“People are discovering in this crisis 
what many from minorities experience 
every day — how it feels to be 
considered of secondary importance.” 

He continued, “With the economic 
fallout from the virus — which will 
hit the working class and its most 


marginalised elements hardest — 

we must be ready to counter racist 
scapegoating against different 
minorities, especially against migrants 
and refugees, and argue against 
antisemitic conspiracy theories.” 

Windrush campaigner Patrick 
Vernon spoke about how the official 
report on lessons learned from 
the Windrush scandal had been 
“buried”, finally being released by the 
Home Office on 19 March when the 
news headlines were all focused on 
Covid-19 updates. 

The report had fallen short of 
stating outright that the Home Office 
was institutionally racist — although 
Patrick said he felt able to say that 
it was. The report stated only that 
there was “institutional ignorance 
and thoughtlessness towards the 
issue of race” and that the tightening 
of immigration regulations had been 
made with “complete disregard for the 
Windrush generation”. Patrick said 
it was vital to call for the report’s 30 
recommendations to be implemented. 

Christine Buchholz, an MP in the 
German parliament, spoke about how 
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the coronavirus had brought extra 
challenges for refugees stuck on the 
Greek island of Lesbos, where 25,000 
people were living in a camp built 
for 3,000. Christine argued that as 
Germany was still bringing its citizens 
back home, it should not renege on its 
commitment to refugees. 
Sofia Rana, a local councillor in 
the Norwegian capital Oslo, echoed 
this call, saying Norway should allow 
refugees stuck on the border between 
Greece and Turkey to come into the 
country too, as a place of sanctuary, just 
as it was considered reasonable and safe 
to bring Norwegian citizens back home. 
Speakers noted that refugees could 
be tested for coronavirus, along with 
others entering a country, in order that 
they could be isolated if necessary. 
Petros Constantinou, of the Keerfa 
antifascist campaign in Greece, spoke 
from outside the parliament building 
in Athens. Although people in Greece 
had been told to “stay home”, he said 
he wanted to show solidarity with 
the refugees who had no homes and 
whose message was “open the borders 
and close the camps”. 


With Hungary’s openly antisemitic 
leader Viktor Orban blaming migration 
and “foreigners” for Covid-19 and 
many countries closing their borders 
to asylum seekers and refugees 
while keeping them open for existing 
citizens, refugees were experiencing 
more hostility and violence as well as 
being at more risk from the virus itself. 


German MP 
Christine 
Buchholz 


Numerous contributors noted that 
staying at home, washing hands and 
social distancing were impossible for 
those living in the crowded and squalid 
conditions of the refugee camps. A 
video message from the Care for Calais 
organisation showed all too clearly the 
grim conditions people were living in. 

Joe Lin, of Kings College, London, 
spoke of the need to dispel myths about 
the origins of Covid-19 that focused 
on cultural or culinary habits. The 
worldwide health crisis was, he said, 
“bringing out the racists, fascists and 
the far right”. The need to combat false 
science and racism was crucial. He also 
thanked people for the solidarity shown 
to the Asian community. 

Rally contributors also noted 
concerns that the emergency legislation 
giving police powers to fine and arrest 
people would be disproportionately 
used against people from black and 
minority ethnic communities. 

Sabby announced the launch of a 
Stand Up to Racism campaign with 
a statement calling for “action, not 
scapegoating on Covid-19” under the 
slogan, “Racism is a virus”. 


Amazon backs down on hate titles 


nline retail giant Amazon has finally withdrawn 
O from sale hundreds of racist, nazi and antisemitic 

books. In our summer 2019 issue, we wrote 
again about the 20-year battle to get 


Amazon to remove this catalogue of 
appalling material. But whenever such 
a request had been made, Amazon had 
stonewalled, indicating that anyone who 
did not like what it was selling could sue. 
The company knew that few could afford 
the costs and risk of such legal action. 
From time to time Jewish community 
organisations had succeeded in getting 
Amazon to remove single copies of 
antisemitic books. Two years ago 
the Campaign Against Antisemitism 
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challenged Amazon to stop selling several items and the 
company appeared to agree to do so — but little progress was 
made. In spring 2019, Searchlight contacted the CAA to say 
we were going to publish a sample list from the hundreds 

of hate titles Amazon was peddling, an initiative the 
CAA welcomed. One was a primer for children by 
Julius Streicher, publisher of Nazi propaganda sheet 
Der Stiirmer, who after the war was convicted in the 
Nuremberg war crimes trials and hanged. 


After the media brought Searchlight’s article to 


Amazon’s attention and reminded the firm of the CAA’s 
earlier complaint, the retail giant finally retracted, 
removed the offensive material and apologised. Clearly 
unity is strength. However, we have since discovered that 
Amazon is being used as a platform for audio products by 
fascist publisher Arktos Media (see page 18 for details). 
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FROM THE VAULTS 
Roger Scruton: portrait of a hard right ideologue 


‘Lhope youre not 


going tocallmea 


fascist...’ 


Roger Scruton, who 
died in January this 
year, was not just a 
Conservative but a foul 
far right racist - and 
one who regularly had 


the ear of government. 


Searchlight has tracked 
Scruton for more 
than 30 years, and we 
reproduce here a 
two-part investigation 
by Andy Bell from 
1983, examining 

the thinking and 
associates of the 
then prime minister 
Margaret Thatcher's 
favourite philosopher 
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oger Scruton is one of 
the most significant 
of the “Peterhouse 
School” of rightwing 
Tories, who reject the 
fashionable doctrines of the free 
market in favour of a much more 
traditionalist, authoritarian and 
High Tory approach. This group first 
shot to public prominence in 1978, 
with the publication of a selection 
of Conservative Essays by the so- 
called Salisbury Group, a political 
association dominated by people 
with present or past connections 
with Peterhouse College, Cambridge 
(including Maurice Cowling, fellow of 
Peterhouse; Edward Norman, Dean of 
Peterhouse; Peregrine Worsthorne, of 
the Sunday Telegraph; George Gale 
of the Daily Express; and Scruton 
himself — all of whom spent time at 
the college). 

The argument of Conservative 
Essays was summed up by editor 
Maurice Cowling in his statement, 

“Tt is not freedom that Conservatives 
want: what they want is the sort of 
freedom that will maintain existing 
inequalities or restore lost ones.” 
Scruton himself summed up his own 
political philosophy in a book, The 
Meaning of Conservatism, published 
in 1980, in which he condemned free 
market ideology as no less than “the 
principal enemy of Conservatism”, 


going on to define his view of 
Conservatism as follows: “In politics, 
the conservative attitude seeks above 
all for government, and regards no 
citizen as possessed of a natural right 
that transcends his obligation to 
be ruled. Even democracy — which 
corresponds neither to the natural 
nor to the supernatural yearnings of 
the normal citizen — can be discarded 
without detriment to the civil well- 
being as the conservative conceives it.” 
Scruton has reiterated these 
authoritarian and anti-democratic 
views both in his own publications 
(he is editor of the Salisbury Group’s 
journal, Salisbury Review) and in 
his weekly column in The Times. 
In the first edition of the review, 
Scruton expressed the hope that the 
“Falklands spirit” should be reflected 
in domestic matters, such as capital 
punishment and immigration. In 
the same issue, he printed an article 
by fellow Cambridge academic 
John Casey calling for compulsory 
repatriation of Britain’s black 
population. In the second edition, 
Scruton praised the military junta 
in Turkey, describing “American- 
style freedoms” as “inessentials”, 
and called for a return to military 
conscription. In recent articles in The 
Times, Scruton praised the House of 
Lords and other non-elected bodies, 
and argued that local government 
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elections be abolished, and towns 
and cities be run by commissioners 
appointed by the crown. 

Scruton’s importance in 
contemporary Conservative thinking 
is three-fold. First of all, the Salisbury 
Review itself has become the most 
well regarded organ of the new High 
Toryism. Second, Scruton was (with 
Casey, the compulsory repatriator) 
the founder of the Conservative 
Philosophy Group, a kind of rightwing 
dinner club which brings together 
journalists like Peregrine Worsthorne, 
Ronald Butt, TE Utley and Paul 
Johnson with politicians like John 
Selwyn Gummer (recently made Tory 
party chairman), Jonathan Aitken 
(at whose house meeting are usually 
held), Julian Amery, Enoch Powell 
and indeed the prime minister herself. 

A Times article in January this year 
outlining the aims and activities of 
Scruton’s group was entitled “Who 
thinks for Mrs Thatcher?” 

The CPG is generally credited with 
averting the “threat” of a unilateralist 
vote at the General Synod of the 
Church of England. Inspired by this 
success, Scruton has recently founded 
the Academic Council for Peace and 
Freedom, whose inaugural conference 
in September was chaired by Lord 
Vaizey and addressed among others, 
by Count Nikolai Tolstoy. 

On 21 October, the council 
published a large anti-unilateralist 
advertisement in the Times Higher 
Education Supplement signed by 
200 academics, including rightwing 
educationalist Baroness Cox, Freedom 
Association stalwart Anthony Flew, 
“anti-Marxist” campaigner Julius 
Gould, Social Democratic Alliance 
(and SDP) founder Douglas Eden, 
Peterhouse master Lord Dacre 
(formerly Hugh Trevor-Roper) and 
noted anti-Soviet activists Leonard 
Shapiro and Peter Reddaway. 

The secretary of the Academic 
Council for Peace and Freedom 
is David Levy, who was a leading 
member of the Monday Club in the 
early 1970s, during the period when 
the club’s main concern was its anti- 
immigration campaign, a campaign 
which led it into an uncomfortably 
close relationship with the National 
Front and other extreme-right 


groupings. e 
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Roger Scruton, 
the foul racist 
who died in 
January 2020 


Scruton’s associates 


Roger Scruton’s rise to 
prominence as an ideologue 

of the hard right has been 

a comparatively recent 
phenomenon and his circle of 
political acquaintances has not 
always been as exalted, nor as 
eminently respectable, as they 
are today. 

In the late 1970s, for instance, 
he was well known at Birkbeck 
College, London, where he taught 
philosophy, as part of a rightwing 
triumvirate which was active in 
student politics. 

Among his associates then were 
Della Aleksander and Moira Archer, 
both connected to the unashamedly 
nazi League of St George. The three 
were frequently seen in each other's 
company and gathered in Scruton’s 
office. 

Della Aleksander was, and is, a 
well known figure on the neo-nazi 
right. Before a sex change operation 
in Casablanca in 1970, Della 
Aleksander was Derek Aleksander, 

a Mosleyite and a firm friend of 
Sir Oswald Mosley himself. With 
others who had won their blackshirt 


spurs on the streets, Aleksander 
became involved with the League 

of St George when it was formed in 
1975 by Mosleyites tired of being 
simply the old man’s fan club. In 
1975 and 1976 she was editor of the 
League's journal League Review and 
contributed a number of hardline 
articles outlining nazi ideology. 

It was during precisely this period 
that Aleksander became acquainted 
with Roger Scruton. 

Initial evidence of their 
association came from 1977, 
when Scruton was organising a 
private meeting to be addressed 
by Enoch Powell. He wrote, inviting 
another known League of St George 
member to attend, prefacing the 
letter, “Della Aleksander suggested 
to me that you might care to be 
invited.” 

Intrigued by the letter, two 
journalists recently interviewed 
Aleksander at her South London 
home. It is called, appropriately, 
“Wolf's Lair”. For over two hours, in 
a living room crowded with occultist 
and mystical artifacts, and with her 
dogs Wolf and Blondie (after Hitler's > 
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pet hound) snuggling at their feet, 
they spoke with her of her politics 
and her association with Roger 
Scruton. 

According to Aleksander, they met 
when Scruton taught her philosophy 
at Birkbeck. The tutor-pupil 
relationship blossomed and “we 
became good friends”. Later, Scruton 
“encouraged me to launch Radical 
Response” as a far right opposition 
to the activities of leftwingers at the 
college. 

Radical Response held at least 
one public meeting - in support of 
the generals’ regime in Chile - which 
Scruton attended. Afterwards, 
Aleksander recounts gleefully, 

“He told me that if Britain ever 
had a dictator, it ought to be me.” 
Scruton admits he arranged the 
room booking for Aleksander on 
this occasion. Not long afterwards 
Aleksander ran for office in a 
university election, openly calling 
on students to “Vote for a National 
Socialist - Vote Della.” 

Scruton’s association with 
Aleksander, as evidenced by the 
letter, coincided with her most active 
period in the League of St George. 

The letter is dated January 1977. 
Only the previous month, in December 
1976, she penned a keynote article 
for League Review entitled “National 
Socialism - the inner core”, one of 
the most thoroughgoing expositions 
of nazi doctrine to grace the modern 
fascist press. The article described her 
as a member of the league's editorial 
board. 


Mosley 


In the same issue she profiled Sir 
Oswald Mosley, “this remarkable 
man” who proved that “with the 
years comes wisdom”. Earlier 
offerings appearing in the 
journal under her name included 
“Democracy - the ultimate 
absurdity”, “Triumph of the will” and 
“Mystique of the blood”. She was 
variously described as “features 
editor” and “editorial assistant”. 

In September 1976, with Della as 
the magazine's features editor, it 
carried a lengthy five-page article 
by Moira Archer, who had become 
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a very close friend of Scruton. She 
wrote about “Individualism and 

the state”. The article was, in fact, a 
substantial part of a seminar paper 
presented by Archer at the Birkbeck 
philosophy department, entitled 
“Personal integrity and the well- 
governed state”. 

When the paper was presented 
at a seminar, it caused a furious 
debate, after which one student 
approached Scruton and asked if he 
had helped write it. No, he hadn't, 
he replied. There was only one thing 
wrong with Archer's argument, he 
said, “It doesn’t go far enough.” 
Archer had “spoken with approval of 
an elite” and argued that democracy 
was not desirable for reasons of 
fairness or equality, but only to 
“satisfy the masses” and hold the 
system together. 

During this period Aleksander 
also tried to get Scruton to write for 
League Review but he refused. 

Another interesting associate of 
Scruton was disclosed by Aleksander 
to her visitors. She had, she said, 
been close to long-time nazi 
“Prince” Michael Grousinski, 
who, she went on, “was 
at Cambridge with Roger 
Scruton”. 

Grousinski was indeed 
at Cambridge at the same 
time as Scruton in the early 
1960s, and was active in a 
self-styled “cell” of young 
neo-nazis calling themselves 
first the National Front, and 
later, the National Student 
Front. From a white-Russian 
émigré background, Grousinski 
had been adopted by a West 
Country clergyman, and often 
used his adopted name, Michael 
Coward. In 1968 he joined the 
clandestine National Socialist 
group, boasting of his military 
credentials and his membership 
of the Order of Malta. He received 
a conviction for a firearms offence 
in 1971, and died in a fire in 1977. 
Scruton, who admits that he was 
acquainted with Grousinski, insists 
that he did not know him well, but 
they had many friends in common 
at Peterhouse. 


Della Aleksander’s assessment 
of Roger Scruton’s politics is very 
revealing. The main difference 
between her views and his, she 
says, is her “cosmic belief” which 
she had later come to embrace. This 
belief she calls theocratic socialism 
and describes as “the theological 
and practical development of the 
essential, spiritual core of national 
socialism”. 

Her theocratic socialist literature 
is still laced with quotes from Hitler, 
Himmler and Rosenburg. Roger 
Scruton, she says, “is a high Tory. He 
is an elitist who believes in a return 
to the caste system. Roger doesn't 
really believe in parliamentary 
democracy at all. But that's 
something you can't come out and 
say openly - yet.” When we put this 
to Scruton he just grunted. “I hope,” 
he said, “you're not going to call me 
a fascist.” He is not - but his views 
on democracy and his present role 
we do find a little worrying. ® 
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Taking to Telegram 


Terrorist groups are among the nazi organisations seeking to exploit the Telegram 
social media platform to spread propaganda and recruit. Sonia Gable reports 


British nazi group has launched a channel 

on the Telegram social media platform to 

challenge its proscription under anti-terrorism 

laws. Membership of Sonnenkrieg Division 

(SKD) is punishable by up to ten years in 
prison, after the group was banned at the end of February. 
According to the New York-based Counter Extremism 
Project, the channel claims that SKD has not disbanded and 
that it has no connection with any other organisation or 
network except the Atomwaffen Division, another nazi group, 
which announced on 14 March that it had disbanded. 

SKD allegedly stated that it would maintain a covert 
presence for recruiting purposes, inviting pre-screened 
individuals to join. It also condemned groups that carried 
out public actions such as giving out leaflets. 

The Telegram channel contains SKD propaganda and a link 
to a group involved with the 3D printing of firearms. It also 
encourages individuals to wear masks while out in public, 
insinuating that they could commit crimes anonymously 
under cover of Covid-19 social distancing measures. 


Terrorism 


Two members of SKD, Michael Szewezuk, aged 19, from 
Leeds, and Oskar Dunn-Koczorowski, aged 18, from west 
London, were jailed for terrorism offences in June 2019. 
They had called for Prince Harry, the Duke of Sussex, to 
be shot, accusing him of being a “race traitor” for marrying 
Meghan Markle, who has African American heritage. 

Dunn-Koczorowski was given an 18-month detention 
and training order. Szewczuk was jailed for just over 
four years. The teenagers used pseudonyms to run 
personal social media accounts as well as sharing control 
of SKD’s webpage, where they posted propaganda that 
encouraged terrorist attacks. Some posts glorified the 
Norwegian mass murderer Anders Behring Breivik. Others 
suggested that white women who dated men from ethnic 
minorities should be hanged. 

CEP, which monitors how extremists exploit the internet 
and social media platforms to recruit followers and incite 
violence, reports that several US white supremacist and 
nazi Telegram channels have tried to exploit the Covid-19 
pandemic. The nazi channels have adopted the term 
“accelerationism” as an expression of their desire to hasten 
the collapse of democratic society, which they claim is 
imminent and necessary. 

One specifically antisemitic channel, which has over 1,200 
subscribers, claimed on 21 March that the coronavirus was 
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part of a Jewish anti-white plot. It encouraged its audience 
to spend time in public even if sick and declared that deaths 
from the virus were a form of natural selection. 

A white supremacist Telegram channel with over 250 
followers called for people to disrupt US National Guard 
operations and encouraged them to use firecrackers and 
homemade explosives to cause panic. Other channels 
have encouraged the spread of anti-Asian racism and 
exploitation of the economic crisis to recruit. Some have 
spread disinformation about martial law and firearms 
confiscations, an inflammatory issue for US nazis. There are 
also “ecofascist” Telegram channels that have celebrated the 
reduction in industrial activity and have rejoiced at deaths. 

“White supremacists continue to use Telegram to spread 
calls for violence and attempt to exploit the coronavirus 
pandemic,” said CEP researcher Joshua Fisher-Birch. 
“While millions of people all over the globe are trying to 
prevent the further spread of the virus and ameliorate 
suffering, some white supremacists are using the current 
situation to incite racial violence and encourage terrorism. 
Telegram must act to prevent violent extremists from using 
their platform to advocate for, or plan, acts of violence.” 

Nazis have also gathered on the loosely moderated 
forums known as chan boards or imageboards, taking 
advantage of their anonymous nature to turn them into 
swamps of hateful commentary. After mass killer Brenton 
Tarrant pleaded guilty to the murder of 51 people at two 
mosques in Christchurch, New Zealand, last year, along 
with the attempted murder of 40 others and a terrorism 
offence, chan and Telegram users were quick to praise him. 

Tarrant was a proponent of accelerationism. A 
section of his manifesto, posted online moments before 
he began his murderous shooting spree, was headed, 
“Destabilisation and Accelerationism: Tactics for 
Victory”. His horrific actions did much to promote the 
concept among white supremacists worldwide. e 
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The small town of Hanau, near Frankfurt in Germany, was the scene of a horrific racist 
massacre — the second such event in just a few months. Siobhan Hyland reports 


ust four months after a 
murderous shooting at a 
synagogue in the German town 
of Halle last October, during 
the solemn Jewish holiday of 
Yom Kippur, the country saw another 
horrific racist massacre — this time in 
Hanau, near Frankfurt. 

The killings come against the 
background of the rise of the far right 
Alternative for Germany party (AfD). 
The AfD’s political gains have been 
accompanied by an increase in nazi 
violence and clashes with anti-fascist 
groups. But the warning signs have 
not been heeded, with the terrorist 
attack on Halle’s synagogue followed 
so swiftly by the events in Hanau on 
19 February. 

On that date Tobias Rathjen, aged 
43, visited two shisha bars in Hanau, 
apparently intent on shooting people 
he saw as “foreigners”. 

He first visited a shisha bar, in the 
Heumarkt area, firing his weapon 
up to nine times before moving to 
a second venue, in the Kesselstadt 
district, and firing again. 

Then Rathjen drove back to the 
home he shared with his mother 
and father, shot his mother and then 
himself. The killer’s father managed to 
escape. At 3am, the police arrived at 
the house and burst through the front 
door. Inside they found Rathjen and 
his mother, along with the gun. 


Minority 


All nine people killed in the two 
shisha bar attacks were from minority 
ethnic groups — two with Kurdish 
origins, one with a Sinti background, 
one Afghan, two Turks, a Bosnian, 

a Bulgarian and a Romanian. Six 
others were left injured, one with life 


Flowers and 
candles are left to 
mourn the dead 
after Rathjen’s 
killing spree 
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threatening injuries. Hanau’s mayor, 
Claus Kaminsky, called the massacre 
“the saddest experience since world 
war two”. 

The German media reported that 
Rathjen had previously contacted 
the authorities about his conspiracy 
theories and had penned a racist 
manifesto. But the German authorities 
said he was not on their radar. 

Chancellor Angela Merkel described 
the attack as a racist crime and 
supported a vigil for the victims. She 
called for a fight back against the 
poisonous hatred and racism that is 
running through German society. 

Yet the Halle and Hanau massacres 
are far from the only manifestations of 
racist terror and violence. 


Hanau horror 


In March, eight members of the 
nazi group Revolution Chemnitz were 
sent to jail, with sentences ranging 
from just over two years to nearly six 
years. They had been found guilty by a 
court in Dresden of forming a terrorist 
organisation. 

The trial revealed many frightening 
aspects to the group, including 
the use of violence in a “test run” 
aimed at building up to a planned 
large-scale attack at a celebration to 
mark the anniversary of Germany’s 
reunification on 3 October. 


Chaos 


Revolution Chemnitz’s core aims 
seemed to be to cause chaos and 
fear in German society, targeting 
immigrants, political opponents and 
journalists in particular. 

Also in March, the German 
government banned two groups 
promoting antisemitism and denying 
the modern German state, including 
the Reichsbiirger group. The police 
undertook raids on the homes of 
the ringleaders as part of a wider 
crackdown on the far right. 

Anti-fascists in Germany have 
been watching these events closely 
and coming out in their thousands 
to support vigils in Hanau and 
across Germany, demonstrating 
their solidarity with the victims and 
their families. Flowers, wreaths and 
candles were placed at the scenes of 
the crimes. Crowds also gathered at 
the Brandenburg Gate in the German 
capital, Berlin, with placards reading, 
“Never again!” The fight against 
those who undermine society and its 
democratic values continues — with 
both the German authorities and 
anti-fascists playing their part. e 
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The courts have upheld the closure 
of fascist Forza Nuova’s Facebook 
account, writes Alfio Bernabei 


wo sentences passed by the Italian courts in 
recent months have sent a powerful signal 
that perhaps a new urgency has come about in 
judicial circles to clamp down on the activities 
of fascists, reversing decades of leniency. The 
first relates to the episode reported by Searchlight last 
year when the official Facebook and Instagram accounts of 
CasaPound and Forza Nuova were shut down for violating 
hate speech policies. 

Roberto Fiore, the former criminal who leads the Forza 
Nuova party, said he would challenge the decision “at 
the highest level of the judiciary” and seek damages. A 
similar stand was taken by Gianluca Iannone, leader of 
CasaPound. Their lawyers argued that the closing of their 
accounts went against Article 21 of the Italian Constitution 
and Article 10 of the European Convention on Human 
Rights, which ensure freedom of expression. 

But in February this year, the courts ruled that 
Facebook was right to close the accounts of Forza Nuova 
and ordered the party to pay the costs of the trial. The 
closure of the pages of many of its militants was also 
ruled legitimate. The judge, Silvia Albano, cited numerous 
examples of hate speech, especially targeting the Roma 
community, immigrants and LGBT people. 

Last December a different verdict was reached with 
regard to CasaPound when a judge ruled in its favour, 
ordering Facebook to reactivate its account and pay 
the group €800 (£675) for each day it had been closed. . 
Facebook has appealed against this verdict and a new 
hearing is due soon. 

Unable to use these social media pages, and forced to 
reduce the stream of overt political propaganda, both 
CasaPound and Forza Nuova have resorted to other 
means to keep themselves on show — by publicising their 
“humanitarian” efforts to help people affected by the 
coronavirus pandemic. CasaPound has circulated pictures 
of members carrying bags of food and other necessities to 
be distributed to elderly and vulnerable people. 

The second important court case has taken three years to 
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come to a conclusion. On 23 March 2017, not for the first 
time, there was a gathering at the Monumentale cemetery in 
Milan to commemorate “the fallen of the fascist revolution” 
and mark the anniversary of 23 March 1919. This was the 
date when Mussolini led a gathering in Milan that was the 
foundation of the fasci di combattimento, the fighting fasci, 
from which sprang the armed squads of militants who paved 
the way for the fascist takeover of the state. 

The commemoration was organised by the Fighters of 
the Italian Social Republic, named to honour the puppet 
government set up in Northern Italy in 1943 that was 
led by Mussolini and sponsored by and allied with Nazi 
Germany. The ceremony was staged in paramilitary 
fashion with the ritual calls of “presente!” — an invocation 
of the supposed permanence and legitimacy of fascism. 
Eleven of the participants were identified by Digos, the 
police branch charged with investigating sensitive cases 
relating to terrorism and organised crime. 

In June last year the defendants were all acquitted by a 
court, on the grounds that the event was not an attempt 
to reconstitute the fascist party. This was based on the 
wording of the law on which such cases are often judged 
— the so-called Scelba Act of 1953, which forbids the 
“refoundation of the fascist party”. No such threat could be 
attributed to the commemoration, the judge ruled. 

But when the case returned to the courts in February 
this year, the public prosecutor, Piero Basilone, gave a very 
different interpretation, this time based on the Mancino 
law of 1993, which forbids “signs, actions and slogans 
linked at the Nazi-fascist ideology with the aim to incite 
violence and discrimination for racial, ethnic, religious or 
national motives”. He ruled that the “contextual solemnity” 
of the commemoration was against the law, given its 
intention to “cause attraction”, leading to the spread of 
fascism and increasing the threat of discrimination. He 
called for a five-month sentence for the accused. 

In the end they were given one month and a fine of €200 
each — not much perhaps, but a sign that such ceremonies 
might no longer be tolerated as they have been in the past. @ 
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Under cover of 


Covid-19 


Far right and fascist organisations in and out of government are seeking to further 
their own aims amid the worldwide coronavirus crisis. Martin Smith reports 


rom minimising the threat of Covid-19 to 

violent racist scapegoating, street protests, 

conspiracy theories and even food distribution, 

the international far right’s responses to the 

coronavirus crisis have been many and varied. 
Here, we look at how it has responded to the pandemic and 
the real problems it faces. 

When the Covid-19 pandemic broke, the reaction of 
some far right heads of state was to dismiss the severity 
of the threat and ridicule the advice of scientists and the 
World Health Organisation. The most prominent of these 
were US president Donald Trump and the “Trump of the 
tropics”, Brazilian president Jair Bolsonaro. On 19 February 
2020, Trump addressed a group of US state governors and 
predicted the virus would disappear. “I think it’s going to 
work out fine,” he bragged, “I think when we get into April, 
in the warmer weather, that has a very negative effect on that 
type of a virus.” 

He refused to practise social distancing and made great 
play of shaking hands — a gesture echoed in Britain by prime 
minister Boris Johnson. Even in late February Trump was 
claiming Covid-19 was “fake news”, stating on Twitter that 
sections of the media, “are doing everything possible to 
make the coronavirus look as bad as possible, including 
panicking markets... USA in great shape!” The same “fake 
news” strategy was deployed by Bolsonaro in Brazil. In late 
April he was telling supporters that 70% of the country was 
going to get sick sooner or later and everyone should just get 
back to work. He dismissed Covid-19 as a “fantasy”, claiming 
Brazilians could swim in excrement and emerge unscathed. 

Bolsonaro and Trump’s persistent denials of the 
severity of the pandemic and contempt for the medical 
evidence stems partly from their own macho egos, but is 
also rooted in their political theory and practice. Their 
outlook is shaped by a willingness to keep the economy 
open at all costs and their support for — and perhaps 
more importantly many of their advisors’ adherence to — 
eugenics. Their racialised worldview means they are open 
to theories of natural selection and social Darwinism, the 
belief in the “survival of the fittest”. 
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Boris Johnson 

at a coronavirus 
crisis meeting with 
health secretary 
Matt Hancock 
(right) and others 


In Britain, Johnson’s promotion of “herd immunity” in the 
early stages of the pandemic was another graphic example 
of this. Johnson is a Conservative Party adherent, not a far 
right politician — but he is a trusted political ally of Trump. 
And many of Johnson’s key advisors are heavily influenced 
by eugenics. Dominic Cummings, Johnson’s main advisor, 
has argued that children’s school performance has more to 
do with genetic makeup than education. The Sunday Times 
reported that Cummings was a key advocate of the “herd 
immunity” strategy. 

Another advisor to Johnson, Andrew Sabisky, was 
sacked in February after it was revealed that he believes 
intelligence is linked to race. The influence of eugenics 
inside the Tory Party goes back to Margaret Thatcher 
and the infamous speech by her minister Keith Joseph, 
claiming, “Our human stock is threatened”. 

Racism has also come to the fore with renewed force as 
far right politicians and movements use the Covid-19 crisis 
to pursue their racist and nationalist agendas. Trump, 
for example, has gone out of his way to fuel anti-Chinese 
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racism. In press conferences he constantly refers to the 
“Chinese virus”. He has also claimed that the Chinese 
state is lying about its own death and infection rates and is 
involved in dirty tricks to weaken the US economy. Trump’s 
racist invective has created a spike in levels of racially linked 
violence and hate speech. According to Stop AAPI Hate, a 
US anti-hate organisation, in the two weeks from 19 March 
there were more than 1,100 reported physical and verbal 
attacks against Asian Americans. 

Moonshot CVE, which monitors extremism online, 
said it recorded a 300% increase in the use of “hashtags 
that support or encourage violence against China and 
Chinese people” in a single week in March. Britain has also 
experienced a significant increase in anti-Chinese racism. 
A Sky News investigation of police data revealed 267 such 
offences were recorded in the first three months of 2020, 
compared with 375 for the whole of 2019. 

Islamophobia and antisemitism are also being 
interwoven in the far right’s narrative of the virus. Anti- 


racist groups in Britain, France, Germany and Sweden note 


that supporters of far right groups are circulating memes 
that falsely claim mosques are remaining open and are 
helping to spread the virus. Marine Le Pen, leader of the 
French Rassemblement National (RN, formerly the Front 
National) makes the outrageous claim that mosques are 
using the call to prayer to invade people’s space, “drive 
back the principle of laicité [secularism] of the republic” 
and “openly flout the republican state”. 

The growth of conspiracy theories surrounding Covid-19 
has also brought with it a proliferation of antisemitism on 
social media and on some of the “reopen” protests against 
coronavirus lockdowns. The academic Beatriz Buarque 
says the most common themes include that Covid-19 was 
created by Jews for the purpose of making a profit or for 
surveillance, that it is part of a Jewish plot to eliminate 
those unable to work, that it is a hoax created by the 
“Jewish controlled media”, and that Jews are spreading 
the virus. She has also identified a “clear” spike in the use 
of antisemitic hashtags on social media in relation to the 
outbreak. These included #SorosVirus and #IsraelVirus 
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and were usually linked to longstanding racist tropes about 
Jewish-led “world governments” or the virus being used to 
kill off sections of the population. 

In the US, the FBI security service has noted a 
proliferation of antisemitic propaganda promoted by 
neo-nazis and white supremacist groups on social media 
and on the “reopen” protests. And the Executive Council 
of Australian Jewry research director and Australian 
Hate Crime Network co-convenor Julie Nathan, notes, 
“Australian racists online have been posting comments 
and sharing various images, presumably originating from 
overseas, portraying the coronavirus as a ‘Jew’, as well as 
accusing ‘the Jews’ of creating and spreading the virus, and 
expressing the wish that all Jews die from the virus.” 

The pandemic has also brought fresh challenges and 
dangers for asylum seekers, migrants and refugees. Almost 
all nation states have closed their borders and hardened 
their immigration policies. Far right leaders and groups 
have seized the chance to conflate the pandemic into their 
racist narratives, with migrants and refugees portrayed as 
potential carriers of the deadly virus and so a health threat. 


Blamed 


Trump sealed off the US during the pandemic and at the 
same time blamed Mexicans and the Chinese for importing 
the virus into the country. In Hungary, president Viktor 
Orban blamed migrants for the spread of the virus. “We 
are fighting a two-front war. One front is called migration 
and the other one belongs to the coronavirus. There is a 
logical connection between the two as both spread with 
movement,” he said. 

In Slovakia, Marian Kotleba, leader of the fascist 
People’s Party Our Slovakia, claimed, “Due to the open 
borders within the EU... there are many migrants 
wandering across Europe without any control. And those 
people brought the coronavirus to Europe.” 

In Italy, Matteo Salvini, leader of the far right racist 
Lega party, has whipped up further anti-immigration 
rhetoric while in France, Le Pen has used the virus to 
renew calls for closing the border with Italy. Far right 
parties in Germany and Spain have also pursued this anti- 
immigration agenda. 

Not to be outdone Nigel Farage, the far right populist 
former UKIP leader, broke Britain’s social distancing 
rules to travel to Dover where he held a press conference, 
claiming the British authorities were deliberately covering 
up the number of refugees “illegally” entering the country. 

In Eastern Europe especially, the far right has also 
incorporated anti-Roma racism into its response to the 
coronavirus. A report by the Open Society Foundation 
found that Roma people in six countries Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Italy, Romania, Slovakia and Spain have 
experienced increased stigmatisation as a result of 
Covid-19. The report highlighted several cases of Roma 
communities being separately quarantined and cordoned 
off from the rest of society. 

Fascist and white supremacist groups have also used the 
pandemic to peddle their wider theories and garner new 
recruits. Because of the lockdown, much of this activity has 


taken place online. But in the US, Australia, Germany and » 
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other countries, the far right has aggressively taken to the 
streets to demand an end to the lockdowns. In mid-April 

a wave of anti-lockdown protests took place outside US 
state buildings. Many involved several hundred activists. 
The US anti-racist monitoring group, the Southern Poverty 
Law Center, reported that far right militias, and nazi and 
white supremacist groups were behind the protests, and 
some participants carried nazi flags or antisemitic banners 
— along with guns. This wave of protests was favourably 
covered by Fox News and Trump joined in a Twitter 

storm in support of the anti lockdown protests, posting 
“LIBERATE MINNESOTA!” “LIBERATE MICHIGAN!” 
“LIBERATE VIRGINIA”. 

The SPLC believes that “accelerationist” groups are 
attempting to exploit the pandemic. These small nazi cells 
believe in encouraging chaos and violence in order to speed 
up “the boog” — a term used by the US far right which 
refers to their belief in an impending civil war. At the same 
time, such groups are using the pandemic to sharpen their 
condemnations of “the system”. The SPLC believes these 
strategies combine forms of “nihilism, exhortations to 
violence and conspiracy-addled racism”. 

We are already seeing the fruits of this strategy. In 
March, Timothy Wilson, from Missouri, was shot dead 
in a gun battle with the police who were trying to arrest 
him for planning a car bomb attack on a hospital treating 
coronavirus patients. Wilson, who had been under FBI 
investigation for months, was actively associating with the 
nazi National Socialist Movement and the accelerationist 
group the Vorherrschaft Division. 


Contrast 


By contrast, fascist parties in some European countries 
have set up aid campaigns. For example, in Hungary the 
Jobbik movement, which has undergone a de-nazification 
process in an attempt to distance itself from fascism, 

is using its old paramilitary Hungarian Guard in food 
distribution programmes and is heavily involved in 
campaigns for better personal protective equipment, health 
provision and benefits for those affected by the virus. 

In Italy, CasaPound and Forza Nuova have launched 
“humanitarian” efforts to help people affected by the 
coronavirus pandemic (see photo, top right). 

Zinc Network, a communications monitoring organisation, 
has found British groups such as Britain First and the Knights 
Templar International, and former British National Party 
members are attempting to promote fascist ideas and portray 
themselves as supporters of the community during the 
lockdown. The BNP’s former leader, Nick Griffin, has, posted 
images of himself distributing food parcels. 

The far right has also used conspiracy theories as a way 
of promoting its worldview. A prominent conspiracy theory 
that has developed during the pandemic has focused on 5G 
communications networks. Clearly not all those who support 
the misinformation around 5G belong to the far right. But 
Moonshot CVE’s analysis of 5G stories on social media 
found that the far right was using popular distrust of 5G “as 
a gateway into their world more generally, exposing users to 
other, potentially more harmful worldviews”. It adds, “The 
ideological underpinnings of these worldviews are often 
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explicitly anti-government and sometimes antisemitic in 
their belief that the world is controlled by a covert network 
of elites who work against the population’s interest.” 

Many far right leaders have also used the pandemic 
to further increase their support among rightwing 
religious groups. Bolsonaro has held regular meetings 
with Brazil’s influential Pentecostal evangelical leaders. 
They jointly called a national day of fasting, “so that 
Brazil can free itself from this evil as soon as possible”. 
Since the beginning of the crisis, Salvini has made his 
religious devotion a central theme of his political profile. 
This attempt to win over Italy’s conservative Catholics 
to the Lega has seen him recite a prayer for the victims 
of Covid-19 live on national TV — it went viral on social 
media. Just before Easter he led the call for Italy’s churches 
to be reopened and claimed that science was not enough 
to defeat “this monster” — the virus. What was needed, he 
said, was “il buon Dio” (the good Lord). 

Political scientist Cas Mudde rightly notes that the 
Lega’s promotion of a conservative form of Catholicism 
is intended to “reinforce the Lega’s self-promotion as 
the defender of western culture, civilisation, and ‘Judeo- 
Christian’ identity against Islam”. 

A similar strategy was deployed by Orban, when he met 
Andrzej Duda, the far right president of Poland, in May, 
and stated, “I am convinced that by working together, 
we can contribute to preserving Europe’s Christian 
heritage, to strengthening the continent’s security and 
competitiveness, and to restarting our economies.” 


Contradictions 


But there are contradictions in the far right response too, 
with different political approaches emerging in some 
organisations, such as the Lega and the French RN. 

The Covid-19 crisis pushed Italy to the brink of a national 
catastrophe. Salvini’s message was one of warning of the 
dangers of a pandemic mixed with anti-Chinese racism. 

He was ridiculed by the governing parties, which accused 
him of exaggerating the dangers of Covid-19 and went to 
great lengths to downplay the crisis. Even in late February, 
Italy’s foreign minister insisted that it was perfectly safe for 
tourists and business people to visit the country. 

Two of the regions most affected by the pandemic in Italy 
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are Lombardy and Veneto. Attilio Fontana is the regional 
governor of Lombardy and Luca Zaia is his counterpart in 
Veneto — but both are Lega members. The governors adopted 
different responses to the pandemic: Fontana was widely 
criticised for his handling of the crisis, in which Lombardy 
has suffered significantly more deaths than any other region. 
On the other hand, Zaia put in place a well coordinated 
programme of testing and tracing. There have been 1,500 
coronavirus deaths in Veneto, compared with 14,000 in 
Lombardy, which has double the population. Although other 
factors play a significant role in explaining the different death 
rates, there is a perception among many voters that Zaia’s 
strategy was crucial in keeping the death toll down. Zaia’s 
response to the pandemic and the EU’s failure to provide 
adequate medical aid for Italy have created a favourable 
political climate for the Lega. But the failure to tackle the 
virus in Lombardy created a backlash against the party. 

Le Pen and the RN have also followed two different 
approaches to the pandemic. At the beginning of the 
crisis Le Pen gave tentative support to French president 
Emmanuel Macron’s strategy, publicly stating that he was 
taking a sharp turn away from the EU and adopting a more 
nationalist orientation — all good from the RN’s viewpoint. 
She also noted signs that the government was rejecting its 
ultra-neoliberal model of outsourcing and privatisation 
and was moving towards a more statist economic model. 


Crashing 


But this support for Macron’s strategy saw a dramatic fall for 
the RN in the polls, with Le Pen’s personal ratings crashing 
by 10 points in March. She then made a complete U-turn to 
openly challenge the government. By the end of March Le 
Pen was accusing the government of having failed to prepare 
for the crisis, in particular focusing on the lack of personal 
protective equipment. She also claimed that the government 
was the “biggest purveyor of fake news”. With the French 
presidential elections less than two years away, the RN is 
attempting to tap into hostility to Macron’s pro-privatisation 
policies and his handling of the Covid-1g9 crisis. 


leader of the 
Rassemblement 
National in France, 

wearing a face 
mask in a show of 
concern 
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Marine Le Pen, 


In parts of Central Europe the far right has used the 
pandemic for huge power grabs. The most dramatic has 
taken place in Hungary, where Orban has used the two- 
thirds majority of his far right Fidesz party in parliament 
and the Covid-19 crisis to introduce an emergency powers 
law that allows him to rule by decree — indefinitely. 
Overnight Orban transformed himself from an authoritarian 
leader into a dictator. The state now has the power to jail 
people for up to five years if they promote “false facts” about 
the virus or “interfere” with a quarantine or isolation order. 


Protests 


Despite the pandemic and the opposition of all the major 
parties in Poland, the far right populist PiS government 
attempted to go ahead with a presidential election on 

10 May. The election was never cancelled — yet no votes 
were counted. The government is also attempting to push 
through regressive legislation that would restrict sexual 
and reproductive health rights. In 2016, Polish pro-choice 
campaigners organised wide-scale protests and strikes 
against government attacks on abortion provision. Now the 
government hopes the restrictions on the right to protest 
during the crisis will weaken resistance. 

We have focused here on how the far right has responded 
to the Covid-19 crisis and the varied ways it is attempting to 
capitalise on the pandemic. But it is important to note that 
the socio-economic impact of the crisis has only just begun 
and will be with us for a long time to come. It is possible that 
the far right can come out of the crisis stronger and more 
entrenched, but this is far from certain. 

The situation is fluid and contradictory. Trump is running 
high in most US opinion polls, but the soaring death rate in 
the US and even his infamous “bleach cure moment” shows 
he is vulnerable. Bolsonaro faces three interrelated problems 
—a public health crisis, economic disaster and a corruption 
scandal. If media reports are to be believed he has lost the 
confidence of the army generals and there is a growing 
movement against him among sections of the working class 
and in the poverty stricken favelas. Since the beginning 
of April, the proportion of Brazilians who want Bolsonaro 
to resign has gone up by 9 percentage points, to 46%. But 
around a third of Brazilians strongly support him. 

Historically social, political and economic crises have 
provided the far right with fertile ground. This pandemic 
is no exception. The far right believes it can further 
energise its support. And the actions of far right populist 
leaders are giving a boost to fascist parties and have 
encouraged racism and violence. But across the globe 
we are also witnessing great unease with many of the 
policies and strategies the far right is adopting. Far right 
politicians have faced a backlash from large sections of 
the electorate when they have implemented anti-scientific 
practices and promoted policies connected with eugenics. 
And all far right governments have promoted economic 
recovery above the health of the nation — something that is 
unpopular among significant sections of the population. 

What kind of world will emerge after the Covid-19 
pandemic is contested territory. The success or failure of 
the far right will very much depend on the response of 
anti-racists and anti-fascists to this new situation. e 
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Arktos circle 


The favoured publishing house of fascism has branched out into audio products that 
are being distributed through mainstream online outlets, writes Edward Armstrong 


he leading publisher 

of alt-right and fascist 

ideology, Arktos Media, 

has sharply increased its 

online publishing activity 
alongside a significant reorganisation 
of its administrative structure. 

Arktos has launched an expansion 
into audiobooks and music 
distribution, with audio material 
made available through mainstream 
outlets such as iTunes, Audible and 
Amazon. Mainstream book publisher 
Barnes and Noble has established a 
relationship with Arktos as a reseller 
of some of its material too. 

A monthly Arktos podcast, 
Interregnum, which is described as 
discussions on literature, philosophy, 
and metapolitics “from the Time 
between Orders” has been appearing 
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Daniel Friberg, 
the Arktos chief 
executive 


since August 2019, anchored by 

John Bruce Leonard and Martin 
Locker. Episodes have included 

such luminaries of the alt-right and 
extreme right as Jared Taylor, Edward 
Dutton, Jason Reza-Jorjani, Peter 
King and Norman Lowell. Hosting 
platforms for these podcasts have 
been provided by YouTube, Spotify 
and iTunes. 

Finally, we have the Arktos Journal, 
“a sphere within which the voice of 
things enduring might be heard”. 
Recent contributors have included 
Kerry Bolton, Aleksandr Dugin and 
James Kirkpatrick, alongside reprints 
of a significant number of essays by 
2oth century Italian fascist ideologue 
Julius Evola. 

While this wider portfolio of 
publications was being developed, 
Arktos chief executive Daniel Friberg 
appears to have been shifting his 
location around Europe on a regular 
basis. Friberg married in April 2019 
and as a result his place of residence 
changed from Budapest, Hungary, to 
the Polish capital Warsaw. 

Friberg worked in various finance 
and management consultancies before 
becoming chief executive of Wiking 
Mineral, a precious metals mining 
company based in Sweden, after 
receiving an MBA from Gothenburg 
University in 2006. 

As previously reported in 
Searchlight, Friberg was one of a 
number of former Wiking Mineral 
executives associated with the far 
right, including Patrik Brinkmann, 
who set up a web of far right networks 
across Europe that extended from 
Spain to Poland and Germany. 

Friberg remains the driving force 
behind Arktos, generating an income 
stream that allows the company to 
refresh its portfolio regularly. Sitting 
alongside Friberg are chief marketing 


officer Tor Westman, editor-in-chief 
John Bruce-Leonard and Gregory 
Lauder-Frost, head of Arktos UK. 
Other staff names include Alexander 
Jacob (translator), Tito Perdue 
(editor) and Roger Adwan (chief 
translator and editor). 

Jacob is noted for his translations 
of works such as Hitler for a 
Thousand Years, by the Waffen-SS 
foreign volunteer Léon Degrelle, and 
The Jerusalem Memoirs by Adolf 
Eichmann. Perdue is a member of the 
US-based white supremacist outfit 
League of the South. 


Platform 


In addition to his presence on 
Facebook, Westman can be found on 
GAB, the social media platform that 
has become increasingly popular in 
recent years with the extreme right 
and those with nazi sympathies 
because its supposed “free speech” 
stance allows them a platform. 

Westman’s small group of followers 
on GAB includes a representative 
selection of this ideological spectrum. 
As Arktos marketing officer, Westman 
has been instrumental in building an 
online following of more than 400 for 
the Arktos GAB page. 

Arktos also follows other GAB 
pages, including those named “The 
Great Order”, “No White Guilt”, and 
the pages for American Renaissance, 
Jared Taylor — the US white 
supremacist now banned from most of 
Europe — and Gavin McInnes, founder 
of the neofascist men-only Proud Boys 
organisation. 

Recent posts by Arktos on GAB 
have included quotes from Kerry 
Bolton, who has been involved in 
several nationalist and fascist political 
groups in New Zealand and in 1980 
co-founded the New Zealand branch 
of the Church of Odin, a pro-nazi 
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organisation for “whites of non- 
Jewish descent”. 

Westman is formally registered 
along with Friberg as a director of 
Arktos with Companies House, with a 
correspondence address in Berwick- 
upon-Tweed. Lauder-Frost lives only 
a ten-minute drive away in nearby 
Mordington. 

Lauder-Frost also appears to have 
a residence near Sloane Square, 
central London. The first record of 
this address for Lauder-Frost appears 
against his name in a letter sent to The 
Times in 2003. The same address was 
listed against Lauder-Frost’s name on 
a leaked list of British National Party 
members in 2008. Lauder-Frost has 
denied ever having been a member of 
the BNP, although his membership 
number is given on the list as 7821. 
The next appearance of the London 
address with Lauder-Frost’s name is 
in connection with a company called 
Focus Ltd on documents filed with 
Companies House. 

Lauder-Frost’s London bolthole 
is significant because of the regular 
meetings of the Traditional Britain 
Group — of which he is vice chair — 
held in London. Many of these events 
feature authors linked to Arktos. 

Since Lauder-Frost’s appointment 
as head of Arktos UK, the publisher’s 
website also seems to have been 
giving an increasingly high profile to 
the recently deceased conservative 
philosopher, Roger Scruton (see 
page 8). Arktos has now published a 
Swedish translation of Scruton’s 2014 
book, How to Be a Conservative. 


Coincided 


Lauder-Frost got to know Scruton 

in the 1980s at the University of 
London’s Birkbeck College. But a 
few years ago Lauder-Frost wrote to 
Scruton, inviting him to speak at a 
TBG special event, which seems to 
have roughly coincided with Lauder- 
Frost’s new role at Arktos and the 
subsequent publication of Scruton’s 
translated book. 
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Arktos UK chief 


It is notable that a number of 
speakers at past TBG events are now 
published by Arktos. For example, 
it has released several books by the 
British academic Peter King, who 
addressed the group in 2012 and 
whose book, Here and Now: Some 
Thoughts About the World and How 


and Traditional 
Britain Group 
vice-chair Gregory 
Lauder-Frost 


We Find It, was also reviewed on the 
TBG website. Edward Dutton, whose 
Race Differences in Ethno-centrism 
is also published by Arktos, was a 
speaker at the 2019 TBG conference. 

Arktos has also published three 
key books of ideology linked to the 
Generation Identity group, which 
seeks an all-white Europe. 

The first, We Are Generation 
Identity, was published in 2013, 
with an anonymous author. Two 
further books published by Arktos, 
Generation Identity: A Declaration of 
War Against the ‘68ers and A Europe 
of Nations, were written by Markus 
Willinger, a keynote speaker at the 
TBG conference in 2013. 

The first of these has recently been 
republished by Arktos in audiobook 
form, appearing via Amazon on 
Audible and also on iTunes — a 
worrying development showing how 
Arktos is able to bring hardcore nazi 
ideology to a potential mainstream 
audience. & 


Court convicts Lauder-Frost for racist posts 


Arktos UK chief and Traditional Britain 
Group vice-chair Gregory Lauder-Frost 
has clocked up a conviction for behaving 
in a threatening or abusive manner by 
posting offensive and racist comments. 

His attempt to appeal the conviction was 
rejected in November last year. 

Lauder-Frost has always had a vile racist 
tongue. On this occasion he racially abused 
Isadora Sinha, a postgraduate genetics student 
at Cardiff University, telling her to “go home” 
and saying she had “no right to be in our 
country or arguing with a superior race”. 

Sinha, who describes herself as British- 
Indian, had objected to views expressed in a 
video on British ethnicity, and subsequently 
received the messages from Lauder-Frost. 

Matters turned more sinister when he 
warned, “As the KGB say, you are on the list. 
Don't get too comfortable.” Sinha took this as 
a threat, aware, as she told the court, that the 
KGB had tortured and killed people “on their 


list”. What she probably didn’t know is how 
close Lauder-Frost was to the KGB's successors. 

He is a contributor to Katehon, a Russian 
think tank, the supervisory board of which 
includes Leonid Reshetnikov, a retired 
lieutenant-general in the Russian foreign 
intelligence service, and Alexandr Dugin, the 
fascist behind the “Eurasia” movement, who 
also has close ties to the Kremlin. 

And earlier this year British intelligence 
placed the TBG on the Prevent counter- 
terrorism watchlist, alongside other far right 
groups and Islamist terror groups. 

At Jedburgh Sheriff Court Lauder-Frost 
was fined £300 and ordered to pay £200 
compensation to Sinha. The conviction forced 
Lauder-Frost to resign from the chair of Borders 
community council. But it was not a problem for 
the TBG executive which, in a secret meeting, 
decided he should retain his post. 

Searchlight salutes Isadora Sinha for her 
tenacity in pursuing this nasty piece of work. 
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The Conservative home secretary has been a speaker at meetings of a rightwing 
think tank with some very unpleasant connections. Paul Wainwright investigates 


Priti Patel and the 
Bruges Group 


ritain’s leading anti-EU 
think tank, the Bruges 
Group, has been pulling 
in prominent far right 
activists in recent years. 
Just as the group itself has evolved 
since its foundation in 1989 — from 
seeking fundamental reform of the 
EU to advocating Britain’s complete 
withdrawal — so the think tank has 
attracted an increasing number of 
far right activists to its meetings and 
conferences during the past decade. 

The Bruges Group’s 2020 annual 
conference on the theme of Britain’s 
global future took place at the St 
James’ Court Hotel, in central 
London, on 7 March. 

The speakers were the MPs Saqib 
Bhatti, Sir William Cash, Mark 
Francois, Andrea Jenkyns, Julian 
Lewis and Sir John Redwood, along 
with former Brexit Party MEP Ben 
Habib, Roger Bootle, Tim Congdon, 
Patrick Minford and Shanker Singham 
of the Global Vision website. 

Conference attendees heard Bruges 
Group chair Barry Legg declare, 

“T would like to congratulate Boris 
Johnson on appointing two spartans 
and Bruges Group speakers to high 
office. First, Priti Patel to be home 
secretary. I have a letter here from 
Priti thanking us at these difficult 
times for our support.” 

The message received ecstatic 
support from the 160-strong audience. 
Patel has addressed the Bruges Group 
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on two occasions — 1 October 2018 
and 30 January 2019. 

The Bruges Group was founded on 
8 February 1989 as an independent 
cross-party think tank. Its inspiration 
was the then prime minister Margaret 
Thatcher’s speech on the future of 
Europe to the College of Europe in 
Bruges, Belgium, in 1988. Since then, 
the Bruges Group has organised over 
175 public meetings and conferences 
and published 80 pamphlets. 

The group has established close 
links with UKIP, sponsoring the 
programme at UKIP’s annual spring 
and autumn conferences since 
2008 and having a regular stall. It is 
affiliated to the cross-party Campaign 
for an Independent Britain and has 
also been affiliated to the European 
Alliance of EU-critical Movements 
since 1997. 


Tebbit 


It was a registered third-party 
participant in the 2016 EU 
referendum campaign, spending 
£89,426 and donating £10,000 to 
Leave.EU during the campaign. 

The Bruges Group’s office holders 
are a roll call of well known Tory 
figures. Its honorary president since 
2013 has been Lord Norman Tebbit, 
the former Conservative cabinet 
minister. 

He was preceded by Thatcher, who 
was president from 1991 to 2013. 
Legg, its chair since 2006, has been 


a council member of the Freedom 
Association since 2008. He was also 
a Conservative MP from 1992 to 1997 
and chief executive of Conservative 
Party in 2003. 

Robert Oulds has been Bruges 
Group director since 2001 as well as 
a national committee member at the 
Campaign for an Independent Britain 
and patron of the People’s Charter 
Foundation. 


Suspended 


Oulds was suspended as a Conservative 
prospective parliamentary candidate 
for Slough in 2005 after he was 
exposed in the national press in 
photographs that showed him 
brandishing an arsenal of weapons 
including an AK-47 rifle. 

Oulds has frequently appeared 
on Russian government-owned 
propaganda outlets RT, formerly the 
Russia Today television channel, and 
Sputnik, a news agency. Oulds been 
interviewed 40 times on RT since 2010 
and 20 times by Sputnik since 2014. 

The Bruges Group’s events officers 
are Graham Eardley, chair of Walsall 
UKIP and a parliamentary candidate for 
the party at the 2015 general election, 
and David Wilkinson, a former UKIP 
NEC member. It employs Wilkinson 
who is also the founder editor of These 
Tides magazine. 

The group has become an apologist 
for Russian president Vladimir Putin 
and supported his policy on Ukraine. 
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On 28 March 2014, it launched a 
30-minute video entitled, Someone 
Had Blundered: The EU and Ukraine. 
The film was presented by Oulds and 
featured Tebbit, Redwood, Peter Bone 
MP, Bernard Jenkin MP and Martin 
Holmes, a former co-chair of the group. 


Holmes called for the partition of 
Ukraine, saying, “Like Yugoslavia, 
Ukraine is clearly a failed state and 
the best thing for the international 
community to do, including the EU, is 
to negotiate for an orderly breakup so 
there would be a western Ukraine, an 
eastern Ukraine and Crimea would be 
able to choose whether it joined either 
of the Ukraines or indeed Russia.” 

The end credits thanked RT for its 
cooperation with the production. 

In 2015, Oulds and Wilkinson 
began a tour of the Russian-backed 
breakaway Donetsk People’s Republic, 
the area of eastern Ukraine illegally 
invaded by Russian forces in 2014. 

A year later the Bruges Group 
published a video of Oulds in Donetsk 
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Priti Patel (right) 
and Bruges 
Group director 
Robert Oulds (left 
and below, with 
weaponry) 


interviewing Aleksandr Kofman, the 
self-styled foreign minister of the 
unrecognised republic. Oulds asked, 
“Is there a moral responsibility on the 
Donetsk People’s Republic, to expand 
its borders to, in a sense, liberate 
territory from the rule of Kiev, liberate 
those people that do not want to be 
dictated to by the current junta in 
charge in Kiev?” 

In February 2012 the Bruges Group 
published a pamphlet by Andrey 
Karbovskiy entitled The Eastern 
Partnership’s Troubles: The End of 
Imitative Europeanisation? which 
attacked the “eastern partnership”, 
the EU’s attempt to build links with 
Ukraine and other former Soviet 


states, as “entirely nebulous” and 
saying the future of these countries 
lay with Russia. Karbovskiy was 
described as a “foreign policy expert” 
who had “spent ten years working 

in Warsaw”. In fact Karbovskiy was 
an official of Russia’s foreign affairs 
ministry at the time and his job in 
Warsaw was second secretary at the 
Russian embassy. 

The Bruges Group has also been 
addressed by Bernd Lucke, founder 
and then leader of the far right 
Alternative for Germany (AfD) party 
in both 2013 and 2015. 

Overleaf, we look at some of 
the Bruges Group’s attendees and 
funders. 
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Regular far right attendees at Bruges Group meetings 


Lady Michéle Renouf (née Mainwaring) 
Australian-born Holocaust denier; 
founder, Telling Films, which distributes 
DVDs questioning the Holocaust. Has 
regularly addressed Holocaust revisionist 
conferences and New Right and London 
Forum meetings 


Martin Webster National organiser, 
National Front. As a teenager he was a 
member of Colin Jordan's National Socialist 
Movement. Has several convictions and was 
jailed in 1964 for assaulting Kenya’s then 
prime minister, Jomo Kenyatta, in London. 
Has addressed New Right and London 
Forum meetings. Webster refused to stand 
for a minute's silence in memory of Baroness 
Thatcher at the first meeting of the Bruges 
Group held after her death on 23 April 2013 


James Thring Notorious conspiracy 
theorist and Holocaust denier. Founder and 
convenor Ministry of Peace since 2002. Has 
addressed New Right, London Forum and 
Keep Talking meetings 


Sam Swerling Vice-president, Traditional 
Britain Group. Member, London Swinton 
Circle. Former steering committee member, 
British Democrats. Chair, Conservative 
Monday Club, 1980-1982. Conservative 
councillor on Westminster City Council, 
1978-1982. Former member of the League 
of Empire Loyalists and British National 
Party. Has addressed a London Forum 
meeting 


Robert Henderson Author of infamous 
article “Is it in the Blood?” for Wisden 
Cricket Monthly, in 1995, questioning the 
commitment of foreign-born players to the 
England team, and contributor, American 
Renaissance, Right Now! and Steadfast 
magazines 


Victoria Ayling (née Brooks) 

Former UKIP NEC member, UKIP 
parliamentary candidate at the 2015 
general election and member, National 
Front, 1977-1979 


John Bailey Member: London Swinton 
Circle and UKIP 


Jeremy Bedford-Turner Founder and chair, 
London Forum, 2011-2017, and former 
member, National Front, early 1990s 


Jennifer Cameron Member of TBG, UKIP 
and attendee at London Forum meetings 


Brian Danes Co-founder, the anti- 
immigration 343 Group, 2005-2016, 
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member of Patriotic Forum and UKIP and 
former member, Conservative Monday Club 


Delphine Gray-Fisk Brexit Party candidate 
at the 2019 general election, UKIP 
parliamentary candidate at the 2001, 2005 
and 2010 general elections, member of 
London Swinton Circle, TBG, attendee at 
London Forum meetings 


Reece Haynes Brexit Party supporter, 
member of London Swinton Circle and 

TBG. Former member, UKIP and attendee at 
London Forum meetings 


Alex Hira Member of London Swinton 
Circle, Patriotic Forum, TBG and former 
UKIP local election candidate 


Lindsay Jenkins Author and council 
member of the Freedom Association, since 
2006. Member, London Swinton Circle and 
co-founder, the 343 Group, 2005-2016 


Allan Robertson (deceased) Organiser and 
secretary, London Swinton Circle, 1992- 
2020. Founder editor, Tough Talking from the 
Right, 1999-2020, Contributing editor, Right 
Now! magazine, 1997-2004, and chair of 
Scottish Young Monday Club, 1985-1986 


Adrian Romilly Former south west regional 
chair and election candidate at the 2009 
and 2014 European elections for the BNP 


Robin Willow Member, Patriotic Forum and 
Springbok Club 


Michéle Renouf 


(top) with fellow 
Holocaust denier 
Robert Faurisson, 

and Martin 
Webster, in his 
younger days 
(below) 
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Sponsors and patrons who fund the Bruges Group 


Edward Addison Former chair, Addison 
Tool Company. Since 1989 


Lord Anthony Bamford Billionaire chair, 
JCB. Family is worth an estimated £4.15bn. 
Has donated over £4m to the Conservative 
Party. Family donated £1.2m to Vote 
Leave, £63,000 to Grassroots Out and 
£10,000 to the Bruges Group during the EU 
referendum. In 2016 


Patrick Barbour Former chair, Barbour 
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Index and Microgen. Has donated £290,000 
to UKIP since 2010, £500,000 to Vote Leave 
and £30,000 to the Bruges Group during the 
2016 EU referendum campaign. From 1989- 
1998 and in 2016 


David Caldow Former chair, Burndene 
Investments. Defected to UKIP in 2007 and 
since 2007 has donated £121,000 to UKIP. 
Since 1992 


Sir Andrew Cook chair, William Cook 


Holdings. Has donated £1.2m to the 
Conservative Party. Since 1992 


WJ Edwards Has donated £12,000 to UKIP 
since 2004. Since 2005 


Michael Fisher Management committee/ 
council member, Freedom Association, 
since 1994. Since 1989 


Sir Rocco Forte Multimillionaire chair, 
Rocco Forte Hotels. Family worth an 
estimated £355m. Has donated £124,400 
to the Conservative Party since 2002 

and £42,000 to Vote Leave during the EU 
referendum. From 1989-1991 and since 
2005 


Michael Freeman Co-founder, Argent. Has 

donated over £1m to the Conservative Party 
and donated £348,000 to Vote Leave during 
the EU referendum. Since 2005 


Lord Greville Howard Private secretary to 
Enoch Powell, 1968-1972. Since 1989 


Lord Stanley Kalms President and former 
chair, Dixons Retail. Patron, Campaign 

for an Independent Britain. Treasurer, 
Conservative Party, 2001-2003. Has donated 
over £700,000 to the Conservative Party 
since 2001 and £40,000 to Vote Leave 
during the 2016 EU referendum. 

Since 2005 


Brian Kingham Chair, Reliance Security 
Group. Former Bruges Group treasurer, 
1989-1990. Has donated £145,000 to 

the Conservative Party since 2001 and 
£15,000 to Vote Leave during the 2016 EU 
referendum. Since 1995 


Oliver Marriott UKIP candidate at the 2005 
general election. Donated over £15,000 to 
UKIP in 2005. Since 2004 


Lord Malcolm Pearson Vice-president, 
Campaign for an Independent Britain. 
Council member, Freedom Association, 
since 2001. UKIP leader, 2009-2010. Has 
donated over £100,000 to UKIP since 2009. 
Since 1993 


Richard Smith Has donated over £31,000 
to the Conservatives since 2005. Since 2005 


Michael Spencer Billionaire chair, IPGL 
Holdings, since 2014. Conservative Party 
treasurer, 2006-2010. Worth an estimated 
£1.15bn. IPGL donated £10,000 to the 
Bruges Group during the EU referendum 
campaign in 2016 


Lord David Young Former Conservative 
cabinet minister. Since 1991 
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Eternal frame 


War for Eternity: The Return of 
Traditionalism and the Rise of the 
Populist Right 


Benjamin R Teitelbaum, £20 


enjamin Teitelbaum’s fascinating new book, 

War for Eternity, explores how traditionalism 

— a largely esoteric philosophy that revels in 

interpreting the modern world as being in a state 

of collapse — has entered into mainstream politics 
in a surprisingly impactful way in recent years. The book 
focuses on the nexus between obscure, radical philosophers 
such as French thinker René Guénon and the postwar 
Italian fascists’ favourite, Julius Evola, and figures with 
genuine political influence, such as Russia’s Aleksandr Dugin 
and US president Donald Trump’s former advisor Steve 
Bannon. Teitelbaum examines the shared understandings of 
traditionalism between these apparently disparate characters. 


Ethnographic 


The author has already become a recognised academic 
expert and has been exploring the extreme right, especially 
in Scandinavia, for a number of years. His work to date 
includes the well received study Lions of the North: 
Sounds of the New Nordic Racial Nationalism. This key 
piece of ethnographic work examines the subcultures 
around nationalism and music. As an ethnomusicologist by 
academic specialism, Teitelbaum was able to use extensive 
interviews with activists to reassess the variegated nature 
of the Scandinavian extreme right. 

His previous work included assessing the identitarian 
movement, as well as racial revolutionaries and cultural 
nationalists. This prior work meant he was already well 
connected within the identitarian milieu — and with the 
traditionalist ideas promoted by outlets like Arktos Media 
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Paul Jackson is 
a senior lecturer 
in history at 
Northampton 
University, 
specialising in 
extreme right 
ideology today 


Paul Jackson 


Our regular commentator reviews a new book 
examining the philosophy of traditionalism and how 
it has spread among key influencers of the far right 


that are central to the world into which War for Eternity 
takes the reader. 

In part an academic’s account, based on interviews 
with Bannon, Dugin and others, War for Eternity is also 
framed as the story of how Teitelbaum has, with admirable 
tenacity, spent the past few years engaging with a secretive 
world that is urging radical change — though for what end 
remains less clear. As such, the book has things to offer the 
specialist and the general reader interested in the deeper 
philosophical undercurrents found on the far right. 

Teitelbaum writes with the authority of someone well 
versed in the subject matter and so acts for the more 
general reader as an authoritative as well as entertaining 
guide, surveying trends and developments over the past 
few years. In particular, his summaries of key philosophical 
ideas linked to traditionalism, interspersed throughout 
the book, help sketch out this deeply pessimistic mindset. 
The traditionalist milieu on which Teitelbaum focuses 
is certainly due some extra attention — and he is right 
to identify its growing signifigance as the wider populist 
radical right has become more successful. Exactly what 
the more philosophically minded traditionalists make of 
cruder populists, however, remains less clear. 

Traditionalism’s roots are esoteric. One important 
historical figure is René Guénon, a key progenitor of 
the traditionalism later found in the extreme right and 
who appears throughout War for Eternity. Guénon’s 
philosophy, produced during the first half of the 20th 
century, decried the rise of the modern world, which he 
saw as lacking a connection with a higher spiritual realm — 
a common theme among traditionalists. 

Traditionalists do disagree with each other, as 
Teitelbaum sets out. This is not a new phenomenon 
among this eclectic set. Guénon was sceptical of another 
figure writing in the same era, Julius Evola, and it is the 
latter who provides the more substantive link between 
traditionalism and the extreme right. Evola was active 
before and after the Second World War and by the 1930s 
his books included Revolt Against the Modern World. 
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This argued that modern society had reached the stage of 
the “Kali yuga”, a final stage of discord and crisis. Before 
1945, Evola developed links with both fascist Italy and 
Nazi Germany. In the postwar years, his later books, 

such as Ride the Tiger, could strike a more hopeful tone. 
This key text suggested that violence against a decadent 
modern world could be justified as an act of resistance. 
Evola was also put on trial in postwar Italy for rekindling 
fascist ideas, while his radical philosophy came to influence 
Italian fascist terrorists of the 1970s, among others. Those 
influenced by Evola today include Steve Bannon. 

While perhaps less focused on detailing in academic 
depth the finer aspects of traditionalism as a radical 
philosophy, the book centres on how Bannon has developed 
interactions over the past few years with a range of figures 
linked to traditionalism. These have allowed him to create 
a nuanced, albeit perhaps unorthodox, interpretation of the 
traditionalist ideals of Evola and others. 

Yet from Teitelbaum’s account, it is sometimes difficult to 
know if even Bannon himself knows exactly what he thinks 
— although the cultivation of a purposely enigmatic persona 
could be seen as a characteristic of other traditionalists 
too, especially Evola. Indeed, this projection of an aura of 
mystery seems to be an important part of their performance. 

Teitelbaum takes in topics as diverse as the rise of 
Breitbart News, identitarian conferences in Scandinavia, 
the development of the alt-right movement in the US 
and internationally, British political consultancy firm 
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Cambridge Analytica, Trump, and the notorious Unite the 
Right rally held in Charlottesville, Virginia, in August 2017. 
It also engages with the presidency of Jair Bolsonaro in 
Brazil, exploring the influence of another key traditionalist 
thinker, Olavo de Carvalho. 


The book centres on how Bannon has 
developed interactions over the past 
few years with a range of figures linked 
to traditionalism. These have allowed 
him to create a nuanced, albeit perhaps 
unorthodox, interpretation of the 
traditionalist ideals of Evola and others 


Steve Bannon 
is one of those 
who has been 
influenced 

by the 
traditionalists 


In sum, through 22 pacey chapters, Teitelbaum explains 
how a range of activists, political advisors and hangers- 
on, drawn in one way or another to traditionalism, have 
found their influence growing — as the wider populist 
radical right has become more mainstream. It is essential 
reading for anyone who wants to know more about the 
intellectualised aspects of the far right today. 

The book does raise some unanswered questions though. 
Teitelbaum’s account presents a worrying picture of the 
growing influence of a worldview that is diametrically 
opposed to the modern era and revels in crisis. Yet 
sometimes the writing can seem too strong in its assertions 
of the power and influence of the new traditionalists. We 
need to consider the real limits of their influence, alongside 
documentation of their unexpected successes. 

Of course, men like Bannon and Dugin have been 
able to gain a notably high degree of importance for 
traditionalists. Yet many of Bannon’s projects have failed 
and he has been much hyped in the media. Is there not 
something of the emperor’s new clothes about him that 
is important to stress here too? Despite their growing 
influence, do traditionalists remain largely marginal and 
unimportant? 

One final thought comes to mind, although this is no 
criticism of an excellent book that was written before the 
coronavirus crisis broke out. In an era when the world 
is being fundamentally transformed, it would be worth 
thinking more about how the fallout from the global 
coronavirus crisis will be interpreted by traditionalists and 
the wider extreme right. 

Leading traditionalist influencers are already keen to 
capitalise on the pandemic. Bannon has claimed that 
Covid-19 is a Chinese Communist Party virus. Meanwhile, 
Dugin has suggested, “The Liberal is the carrier of the 
coronavirus, its apologist... a little more time will pass, and 
liberals will be equated with lepers, infectious maniacs.” 

Is this moment of world history going to be seen as a 
transformative opportunity for such traditionalists, or will 
it diminish their efforts to gain influence? s 
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Let them in 


The battle to rescue child refugees from their desperate plight in squalid camps is 
even more important as the coronavirus threatens. Cathy Pound reports 


ord Alf Dubs, who came 

to Britain as a Jewish 

child refugee from Nazi- 

occupied Prague, in the 

former Czechoslovakia, has 
headed a long campaign for Britain to 
allow today’s child refugees into the 
country to give them a safe home. 

This led him to introduce the so- 
called “Dubs amendment” to the 2016 
Immigration Act, calling for a very 
modest concession to allow 3,000 
unaccompanied minors to be given 
the same safe passage that he himself 
had been afforded as a child. 

The amendment was passed, and 
then overturned, but he took the 
opportunity again in 2018 to propose 
an amendment to the European 
Union Withdrawal Bill, again in 
relation specifically to unaccompanied 
refugee children. 

Now Dubs has felt compelled to 
speak out again and in stronger terms, 
calling on Britain and other countries 
internationally to act urgently as large 
numbers of refugees are trapped on 
the Turkey-Greece border amid the 
worldwide coronavirus crisis — while 
the world is busy looking the other way. 


Sustained 


Dubs understands all too well why 
governments are so reluctant to act 
at a time when, as he has stated, 
migrants have been under the same 
kind of “sustained attack” that they 
were in the Europe of the 1930s. 

He notes, “In many EU countries, 
the far right has exploited the refugee 
situation for political gain and, 
unfortunately, their electoral success 
is evidence that this grubby strategy 
works.” 

Dubs sees refugees being used as 
political pawns by Turkish president 
Recep Tayyip Erdogan, while Hungary’s 
prime minister Viktor Orban feels 
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free to state openly that only “white 
Christians” should be allowed into 
Hungary, and Matteo Salvini, leader 
of Italy’s far right racist Lega party, 
used his stint as interior minister to 
stop refugees who had risked their lives 
crossing the Mediterranean Sea from 
disembarking onto Italian shores. 
Dubs rightly notes that public 
opinion on migration has shifted 
significantly over the past few years. 
He points to the Conservatives’ 
“obsession” with immigration 
numbers, which has fed into the 
argument that migrants are a drain on 
the economy — despite the opposite 
being true. The introduction of 


Lord Alf Dubs 


is continuing his 
fight for refugee 
children 


the new points-based immigration 
system is the latest manifestation 

of a government trying to appease 
those with anti-migrant sentiments — 
although ministers are no doubt aware 
that setting a minimum salary level of 
£20,700 for migrants to Britain will 
have negative consequences for the 
economy. 

Opinion 

Dubs knows there is a job to be done 
to turn public opinion around if 
governments in Britain and elsewhere 
are to take what he says must be 
coordinated humanitarian action, to 
ensure that refugees are not left to 
perish in large numbers during the 
coronavirus pandemic. 

“We need to keep public opinion 
onside or the extreme right will exploit 
the situation even further, resulting 
in an increase in the dual evils of 
Islamophobia and antisemitism,” he 
says. “The migration crisis is not over. 
Today, Jordan and Lebanon have each 
taken a million refugees and Turkey 
closer to 4 million, while the majority 
of EU countries balk at taking a few 
thousand.” 

Dubs sees the refusal to act as just 
the “latest chapter in our continent’s 
shameful treatment of those fleeing 
war in the Middle East”. He warns 
that the rise of the far right across 
Europe has made “the task of 
developing a continent-wide refugee 
policy nigh on impossible”. 

But the situation of the stranded 
refugees is increasingly desperate as 
the coronavirus pandemic progresses, 
given the crowded and unsanitary 
conditions — with little or no medical 
care or facilities — in the refugee 
camps. Demanding that we open our 
borders and provide a place of safety 
may be difficult at this time — but 
demand it we must. * 
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Ketlan Ossowski, who died earlier this year, was an activist and writer who made an 
important contribution to anti-fascism in Britain. Searchlight remembers him 


Lancaster legend 


4 ogether we will do our bit to help make 
the world fairer and safer for everybody, 
by defeating the odious fascist threat,” 
wrote the anti-fascist activist Ketlan 


Ossowski, who died on 3 January 2020. 
Ketlan was a remarkable man. In poor health, he was often 
confined to bed for months at a time but able to lead by 
example. His Lancaster Unity anti-fascist blog gained huge 
respect and a wide following for its intelligence — often 
gleaned from inside sources — on the British National Party 
and for its analysis of the fascist threat. 

Ketlan, his comrades from Blackpool Trades Council 
and others who had joined them in a regional anti-fascist 
group, plagued the BNP on its visits to Blackpool, where 
it held several events in the mid to late 2000s. Drawing 
on their sources, the anti-fascists exposed the BNP for 
hiring prostitutes, some of them minors, to entertain senior 
BNP officers. One project on which Ketlan worked with 
Searchlight was the hunt to identify a disgusting online poster 
who signed himself off as Mr Fister. Ketlan’s passing does not 
mean the search is over — this person will be identified. 

Paul Jenkins, of North West Unite Against Fascism, paid 
tribute to Ketlan at his funeral service. “Ketlan had been 
involved in anti-racist campaigns all his life and enjoyed 
working with comrades in Antifa, UAF and Searchlight,” 
Paul said. “His proudest achievement was probably 
inviting Holocaust survivor Leon Greenman, who had been 
in Auschwitz, to speak at Lancaster town hall in 1994.” 


Exposed 


Another of Ketlan’s great achievements was founding the 
Lancaster Unity blog, Paul said. “This was an excellent 

site which exposed the real nature of fascist groups 
including the BNP and others, and promoted anti-fascist 
activities. He organised protests against the BNP’s national 
conference in Blackpool — working with UAF and others. 

“I have very fond memories of working alongside 
Ketlan in opposing the fascists in Lancaster, Morecambe, 
Heysham, Blackpool, Barrow and elsewhere, and like many 
others, have been proud to do so. Ketlan embodied the 
famous anti-fascist slogan, ‘They shall not pass.” 

Ketlan was born on 21 January 1953 to a Jewish mother 
whose parents had come to Britain from Poland before the 
Second World War and who settled in London. None of 
their relatives who stayed in Poland were known to have 
survived the Holocaust and Ketlan assumed they were 
sent to Auschwitz, although their fate was never discussed 
at home. But this was why it was so important for Ketlan 
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Ketlan Ossowski 
will be missed by 
anti-fascist friends 
and comrades 


to have met Leon, whose wife and son were murdered in 
the gas chambers at Birkenau, having been deported from 
the Netherlands in 1942. Leon, whose British passport 
did not protect him, was selected to be a labourer. In later 
life Leon, who died in 2008, dedicated himself to bearing 
witness to the Holocaust by telling his story. 

Ketlan will be dearly missed by his children and seven 
grandchildren, as well as by many friends and comrades. 
His family has been greatly comforted by the support 
received from everyone at Searchlight and UAF, as well 
as comrades and friends in Lancaster, whom the family 
thanks for contributing to a collection that raised £150 for 
Searchlight’s ongoing work. 

Many of Ketlan’s postings on Lancaster Unity 
concerned specific campaigns but this one encapsulates his 
motivation well: “Anti-racists are all too often dismissed 
contemptuously as “do-gooders’, as if doing good and 
thinking of others is wrong and stupid. 

“Actually, it makes sense to care and think of others, 
regardless of their appearance, religious beliefs, colour or 
social background. ‘Loving thy neighbour’ isn’t necessarily 
about morals, ethics or religion. It is common sense to live 
in a peaceful, tolerant society, where everybody can get 
on with their own lives without hating others, or worrying 
‘who exactly hates me’.” 

Salud, comrade Ketlan. It was an honour to fight the 
nazis and racists alongside you. ® 
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Fighting fascism as 
part of the union 


Tackling the rise of the far right and its ideology is increasingly important for trade 
unionists - and expert training and workshops are available, writes Siobhan Hyland 


he Searchlight Research Associates team has 
a vast wealth of knowledge and experience 
of investigating the far right in Britain and 
beyond, dating back several decades. The 
team has been using these skills and sharing 
their expert knowledge at interactive workshops for trade 
union shop stewards and members. Earlier this year, the 
GMB trade union requested that Searchlight deliver a 
workshop on countering the far right, at the union’s annual 
conference, held in Hull. 

The workshop included a lecture on the state of the 
far right in Britain today, looking at some of the groups 
operating locally and nationally and their links to the 
international far right scene. The workshop considered 
how the government and its agencies have responded to 
the threat of violence and group demonstrations. 


Coded 


The training package included specific examples of how 
far right groups communicate with each other online, 
using coded messages and signals to demonstrate their 
allegiances to fellow adherents. GMB members at the 
workshop were particularly interested in how they might 
come across some of these far right or fascist symbols 

in the workplace and a great deal of discussion centred 
on how this might affect people at work and the working 
environment — and how union reps could protect their 
members. 

Another important facet of the training was tackling the 
most common myths that the far right uses to support its 
rhetoric. The discussion was focused on the recent Brexit 
referendum and the racist attitudes among a section of 
the population that came to light during the referendum 
campaign and after the result. The workshop also looked at 
anti-racist and anti-fascist campaigning strategies and how 
union reps could get involved with local work to counter 
the far right threat. 

Each participant received a copy of Searchlight to take 
away with them, plus extra copies for their colleagues and 
workplaces. Additional ways in which union reps could keep 
abreast of developments were also discussed, including a 
look at the relevant academic literature and conferences. 
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The feedback from the session for the GMB reps was 
very positive, with some participants saying that they had 
not realised the insidious ways that the far right uses to 
recruit new members. 

Others were interested to learn how some fascist groups 
in Britain, such as National Action, had been proscribed, 
but then sought to reinvent themselves as new groups 
in order to continue. The reps also remarked on how the 
far right uses regular events to promote its message and 
recruit. 

The Searchlight workshop is ever evolving to bring the 
latest up to date knowledge on the far right to participants, 
so if you are interested in this or similar workshops, please 
contact Searchlight Research Associates. We would be very 
happy to discuss your requirements and deliver a training 
package to suit your organisation. @ 


For more information about training and workshops, please 
write to Searchlight Research Associates, PO Box 1576, Ilford 
IGS ONG or email searchlightmag@gmail.com 
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